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to the imperial armies; and the Rajputs lost for a time most of the
great forts which commanded their eastern and most exposed frontier,
and appear to have been slowly driven inward from this side. Yet no
territorial annexations were very firmly held by the imperial governors
from Delhi during the Middle Ages. Chitor was very soon regained
and the other strongholds changed hands frequently.

When, however, the Tughlak dynasty went to pieces about the close
of the fourteenth century, and had been finally swept away by Tlmur's
sack of Delhi, two independent Musalman kingdoms were set up in
Gujarat and Malwa. These powers proved more formidable to the
Rajputs than the unwieldy empire had been, and throughout the
fifteenth century there was incessant war between them. For a short
interval, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, came a brilliant
revival of Rajput strength. The last Afghan dynasty at Delhi was
breaking up in the usual high tide of rebellion, and Malwa and
Gujarat were at war with each other, when there arose the famous
Rana Sangram Singh (Sanga) of Mewar, chief of the Sesodias. His
talents and valour once more enlarged the borders of the Rajputs, and
obtained for them something like predominance in Central India.
Aided by Medini Rao, chief of Chanderi, he fought with distinguished
success against both Malwa and Gujarat. In 1519 he captured
Mahmud II ; and in 1526, in alliance with Gujarat, he totally subdued
the Malwa state, and annexed to his own dominions all the eastern
provinces of that kingdom, and recovered the strong places of the
eastern marches, such as Ranthambhor and Khandhar. The power
of the Rajputs was now at its zenith, for Rana Sanga was no longer
the chief of a clan but the king of a country. The Rajput revival was,
however, as short-lived as it was brilliant.

In the year when Malwa was subdued, and one month before its
capital surrendered, the emperor Babar took Delhi and extinguished
the Pathan dynasty, so that Rana Sanga had only just got rid of his
ancient enemy in the south, when a new and greater danger threatened
him from the north. He marched, however, towards Bayana, which
he took from the imperial garrison placed there, and Babar pushed
down to meet him. At Khanua in Bharatpur, in March, 1527,
the Rana, at the head of all the chivalry of the clans, encountered
Babar's army and was defeated after a furious conflict, in which fell
Hasan Khan, the powerful chief of the Mewati jcountry, and many
Rajputs of note. In this way the great Hindu confederacy was hope-
lessly shattered; Rana Sanga died in the same year, covered with
wounds and glory, and the brief splendour of united Rajasthan waned
rapidly. In 1534 Bahadur Shah of Gujarat took Chitor, and recovered
almost all the provinces which the Rana had won from Malwa; and
the power and predominance of the Sesodia clan were transferred to